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E. P. Roe’s Novels. | 


“ Unquestionably the most powerful novel of the 
season.’ — National Tribune. 


FE. P. ROE'S 


New Novel, 


His Sombre Rivals. 


First edition, 25,000 copies. 
Second edition, 5,000 copies now ready. 


“‘ The war scenes are drawn with thrilling power.” — 
Boston Home Fournal, 


“A story of singular force and interest. — Detroit 
Free Press. 


“ The characters are real flesh and blood, and they 


stand out very distinctly before us."—Golden Rule. 


The popularity of Mr. Roe’s novels is best | 
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| Would call the attention of all lovers of fine writing 
papers, to their ]..test importation, 


HaNbD-MADE 
-RoyvaLIrRisH LINEN PAPER 


Every sheet of this paper is ma ser~ ately, by 
hand, in the old fashioned way, and it is, with- 
out doubt the most elegant paper for 
fashionable correspondence 


ever shown. 





Observe the Water-mark in every sheet, © 


indicated by the sales of the various volumes. | 
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HavercaL Forcetr-Me-Nots. 


Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


for each morning and evening of a month. 


EMMA MARSHALL'S NEW STORY: 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 


1z2mo, 368 pages, Illustrated, - ~ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Brothers and Sisters ; or, True of Heart 
Jenvenuta ; or, Rainbow Colors . . or 
Constantia Carew. An Autobiography . 
Dorothy’s Daughters... ; 
Joanna's Inheritance. A Story of Young 
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Violet Douglas; or, The Problem of Lite 

*.* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Publisher 
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J. B. ‘Lippincott & Co.’s 


New Books. 


The Jewel in the Lotos. 


A Novel. By Mary Aoyes Trncker, author of “Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece."’ With five handsome Illustrations by Hovenden. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. 

‘There is not a dull page in it. The novel is full of beautiful pic- 
tures, and has certain passages we should be glad to quote, but we must 
be content to leave these to the reader to discover.’”’— Zhe Literary 
World. 

‘It is quite powerfully written, seizes upon the reader’s interest at 
once, and holds it securely to the end, It is well worth reading.”’— 


Harrisburg Telegraph. 
Marah 


A Novel. By Mrs. Rosa Verrner Jerrrey, author of ‘‘ Woodburn,” 
etc. ramo, Extra cloth, 

“ Written in a vigorous and attractive style. The heroine is a fine 
character and well sustained, and the other characters are excellently 
drawn. Many of the situations are both novel and thrilling. Altogether 
the book can be highly recommended to all lovers of pure and pleas- 
ant fiction.’’—Baltimore News. 


Banned and Blessed. 
A Novel. After the German of E. Werner, author of ‘ Bound by 
his Vows,”’ etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wisrer, translator of 
“* The Second Wife,’’ ‘‘From Hand to Hand," etc, 12mo. Extra cloth. 
It is, altogether, a story of absorbing interest 


** Is one of her best. 
and remarkable ability.’""——.Vew York Commercial Advertiser. 


Wisdom, Wit and Pathos. 


Selected from ‘Or Ipa’s” Works. By Rev. F. Sypney 
With portrait of ‘Ouida,”’ from steel, 12mo, Extra cloth, 
“They furnish a pleasant and valuable book of reference and quota- 
tion, It certainly contains all that is good and beautiful from the pen 
of ‘‘ Ouida.” —Baltimore News. 
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But who is he whose massive frame belies 
The maiden shyness of his downcast eyes? 
Who broods in silence till, by questions pressed, 
Some answer struggles from his laboring breast ? 
An artist Nature meant to dwell apart, 

Locked in his studio with a human heart, 
Tracking its caverned passions to their lair, 
Andall its throbbing mysteries laying bare. 

Count it no marvel that he broods alone 

Over the heart he studies,—’t is his own: 

So in his page whatever shape it wear, 

The Essex wizard’s shadowed self is there,— 

The great ROMANCER, hid beneath his veil 

Like the stern preacher of his sombre tale; 

Virile in strength, yet bashful as a girl, 

Prouder than Hester, sensitive as Pearl. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


WHITTIER’S L UCATION. 


It is a great mistake to look upon Whittier as a rude, 
unlettered poet, simply breathing through a rustic 
reed the notes of a nobly human, but yet undisci- 
plined thought. There are few r ideed, who 
give much to the world save by i £ much from 
the world. The great creators a_ also the faithful 
lovers and users of great preceden creations. Burns 
does not draw his 
mountain daisies of Mauchline, the ripplings of. the 


Ayr, the bright eyes of Highland lasses, and his own | 


fresh heart’s hot-beatings, but also from Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer, from Richardson’s Pamela, from 
odd volumes of the Spectator, from the History of 
the Bible, and from Derham and Ray on the Wisdom 
and Power of God. To mornings at the plough there 
followed evenings with Euclid; the French grammar 
and Telemachus. 

Burns was a good French scholar. 


where say how much more than the mere Scotch- 
man’s training he had in this great university of a 
poet. 


English poets. In the history of every poet, it has 


been said, we read a new version of the Faerie Queen | 


found by Cowley in the parlor window. Ramsey was 
the Spenser of Burns. ‘Green be the pillow,” Scott 


said, ‘‘ of honest Allen, at whose lamp Burns lighted | 
Spenser himself Burns read very | 
little of, but Milton he revered; he loved the sweet | 
| Mather and Roger Williams, the political and theo- 


his brilliant torch.” 


and graceful essays of Addison. Pope, Dryden, 
Thomson, Gray and Cowper were all dear to him, 


and Virgil was his own familiar friend. Yet can not | 
we properly call Burns a scholar. With much greater | 


justice may we give that name to Whittier If lack- 


ing, indeed, the Harvard imprimatur, he has not | 
| debates of the Senate, whatever expressed the popu- 
| lar will—could not have been more minutely followed 


failed to find, in his own way, the world’s good 
books. 


And Emerson has wisely said that the best which | 
| we Say all this we cannot deny the name of scholar. 
| —Edwin D. Mead. 


OF Cc 


the university does for a man is to put himin intelligent 
possession of the keys to the library. Not Bacon 
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| priests and sages of all lands and ages. 


inspirations simply from the | 


He reveled in the Old Border Ballads, and he | 
hungrily devoured the works of the great Scotch and | 
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and Pascal only, has Whittier had for his friends, not 


| only Spenser and Sidney and Milton and Marvell, 


but a very great and goodly fellowship of the poets, 
His Songs 
of Three Centuries—surely one of the best of the 


| anthologies—is alone sufficient to show the largeness 


of his knowledge of our modern literature, and the 
discipl‘ne and excellence of his literary judgment. 
If he does not easily command the tongues of Homer 
and of Virgil, he is at home in the language and the 
thought of Tauler and Eckhart, and he translates the 
songs of Lamurtine. The Bible has been as very a 
part of his regular sustenance as his daily bread; 
and he has loved the great doctors of the church— 
Ambrose, Anselm—and quotes fondly Augustine's 
Soliloquies. 

He paraphrases maxims from the Mahabarata and 
the Institutes of Manu, prefixes to his Snow Bound, 
along with lines from Emerson, a text from the Occult 
Philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa, and fortifies his 
use of the customs of the Kolfolk by appeal to 
Tyler’s Primitive Culture and the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. He has delved into the old Norse 
legends, into the habits of the Hindoos, and intoa 
great literature of voyages and travels. He has 
worked in the rich mines of sacred and legendary 
art and written feeling and discriminating lines upon 
Raphael and Tintoretto. How much of careful 
thought and of broad and genuine culture, cancell- 
ing all small and vulgar prejudice, is revealed in that 
one profound and beautiful poem, The Chapel of the 
Hermits, with its tenderly just picture of Rousseau ! 
How truly erudite a work, in its limited sphere, is The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim ! 

Every chapter of the history and literature of 
Quakerism—Fox, Barclay, Penn, John Woolman— 
is as familiar to Whittier as the tales of childhood. 
Equally familiar all that pertains to the history of 
slavery and the struggle for freedom the wide world 
over. It is not only with the New England reformers 


| that he works, but with an interest equally direct, 
To say that he | 
was a Scotchman is almost to say that he knew his | 
Bible and his Catechism well, and his verses every- | 


intelligent and outspoken, he pleads the cause and 
celebrates the successes or laments the checks of the 
reformers of England and of Italy, of Poland, Hun- 
gary and Brazil. To North and South and East and 
West the windows of his busy study open, and each 
morn has brought to each his returning carrier-doves, 
with their tidings of foreboding or the olive branch 
of hope. 

But chiefly to the history and life of America, and 
in particular his own New England, have the poet's 
studies always been directed. The old Indian legends, 
the stories of the French adventures and of the Jesuit 
missionaries, the colonial traditions, the provincial 
records, the books of Morton, Mayhew, Winslow, 


logical pamphlets—there has been no man more 
familiar with them, no one to whom they have 
imparted more; while the course of our general 
politics, and especially all that concerned the conflict 
with slavery—the proceedings of conventions, the 


by the professional politician. Surely to him of whom 
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THE AUTHOR OF MR. ISAACS. 


To the sojourner in Rome it is easy to find the Palazzo 
Altemps, so called after the German family which 
founded it. Alt-Ems has grown since the Renais- 
sance into Altemps, the ‘“p” being interpolated, 
perhaps, on the same principle that it is into Thomp- 
son. Here, some sixty steps higher than the roofs of 
the remainder of the building, dwells Mr. Crawford, 
in the enjoyment of ample space and air, as well as 
an unrivalled view over the Eternal City. From the 
half-dozen windows illuminating an appartment some 


twenty-four feet square may be seen the Pincian, the | 
Castle of St. Angelo, St. Peter's, the Capitol, and a | 


magnificent stretch of the Campagna. It is a large 
apartment for a writing room, and is cumbered with 


very few books. 


From the red arm-chair rises a tall, dark-haired, | 
blue-eyed young man, whose feet are incased in red | 
slippers and red silk stockings, and around whose | 
His welcome is | 
His | 


throat is a red and blue cravat. 
hearty, and his voice has a bright English tone. 
powerful shoulders and muscular limbs make him 
appear less than his true height, and the pose is dis- 
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papers are greedy of writing by young men fresh from 
Europe, and from the Zimes of Jndia the transition 
was easy to the /ndian Herald, a venture launched 
at Allahabad. As edi or of the latter journal, started 
in the native interest, Mr. Crawford did much hard 
work for a little more than a year. Then his health 
compelled him to leave India, and he came home to 
Rome, where his mother has lived for nearly forty 
years. In India he had improved his Sanscrit and 
learned to speak Hindustani, and to read and write 
Urdu. Returned to Italy in delicate health, he passed 
many months in wandering in the Abruzzi, where, 
thanks to his disguise and a good knowledge of the 
language, he passed as a native vine-dresser. It was 
a rough time; there was nothing to eat in the Abruzzi 
but milk, salt fish, and corn cake. Family reasons 
then called Mr. Crawford to America, where he re- 
mained on a visit to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in Boston. 
In that pleasant city he inscribed himself as a student 
of Harvard University, and finally took a diploma 
in Sanscrit, after studying under Professor Charles 
Lanman. He wrote on the ‘Silver Question” a 


| pamphlet for the bankers’ convention, at Niagara, 
| which was subsequently reprinted in 72> Bankers’ 


tinctly that of a trained athlete for the moment at rest, | 


the glance of the blue eyes frank and merry, the 
laugh at quip or jest long and ringing, the utterance 
quick and entirely devoid of the exasperating slow- 
ness and precision which in some Americans convey 
the impression that they are always speaking for 
reporters. The general effect is that of a black- 
bearded Northerner, endowed with all the high spirits 
and sense of humor, as well as force and tenacity of 
purpose, characteristic of the North. 
ford is an American, born at the Baths of Lucca, 


Yet Mr. Craw- | 


twenty-nine years ago, and by accident the recipient | 


of a cosmopolitan education, if ever there were one. 


But although he has pursued his studies by turns at | 
| with his uncle, Mr. ‘‘Sam"’ Ward, at the old New 


Cambridge, Carlsruhe, Bombay, and Rome, he re- 
mains a true American, loving Newport among the 
watering-places of the earth, and believing with 
unflinching faith in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Francis Marion Crawford is the son of Mr. Thomas 
Crawford, of New York, the sculptor of the Washing- 
ton monument, who lived in Rome, and died young, 


after having married Miss Louisa Cutler Ward, the | 


sister of ‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ who has since married Mr. 
L. Terry, and resides in Rome. With Italian and 
French as his native languages, Mr. Crawford was 
sent to New Hampshire to learn the English tongue, 
and, from the age of twelve to that of fifteen, studied 
under Dr. Coit, whose school is still famous. After 
three boyish years in America, Mr. Crawford went 
back to Rome to his family, and there studied Greek 
and mathematics. He came to England to a private 
tutor’s at Hatfield Broadoak in 
schoolmates were Leslie Goodwin, son of the Bishop 
of Carlisle, and the son of Mr. Goodall, R. A. From 
this seat of learning the transition was easy to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where Mr. Crawford passed four 


| then 


Essex, where his | 


terms in boxing and tandem-driving, passing, how- | 


ever, his ‘‘little go” very smartly. Presently he 
found languages to be his strong point, and acquired 
rapidly German, Swedish, and Spanish. His fond- 
ness for Oriental languages made him acquainted 
with Mr. J. G. Da Cunha, who won the first prize at 
the Oriental congress at Florence in 1878, and who 
is now practicing as a physician in Bombay. 


In his | 


companionship Mr. Crawford went to the East, studied | 


Zend with a Parsee high priest, and read the Zenda- 


vesta, 
It was in India that Mr. Crawford, after his poly- 
glot education, began to write for the press. 


Magazine, and a long list of reviews concerning 
political, social, and economic philosophy, but never 
touched fiction, either as creator or reviewer. The 
young athlete thought he had no imagination. He 
believed in his knowledge, rare and varied, as an 
Orientalist, and had at various times and seasons 
attacked the Theosophists, who are ‘‘ very difficult 
fellows to understand.” The now famous novel, 
Mr. Isaacs. was an accident, just like the late M. 
Feydeau's Fanny. Everybody now knows that philo- 
sophic reading and writing bring little grist to the 
mill, and that popular fiction is the most lucrative 
form of literature. Mr. Crawford was unmindful of 
such things when he was sitting at the same table 


York Club in Madison Square. Gossip turned on 
India, and in particular on a Mr. Jacobs, a diamond 
merchant of Simla. Mr. Jacobs’ romantic story, told 
over clams and terrapin, so seized on the mind of 
“Uncle Sam” that he insisted on its being put in 
type. He brought his nephew home to Clinton Place, 
over against the Brevoort House, and set him to work 
and there. Like young hands at anything, 
Mr. Crawford worked fiercely on, and finally saw his 
way to a plan, wrote on again, and finished his book 
in thirty-five days. 

While his first work of fiction, begun in the spring 
of 1882, was in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan, he 
wrote the second, Dr. Claudius. This more carefully 
composed novel was by no means the consequence 
of the success of Mr. Isaacs. It was rather the result 
of a newly acquired taste. It has been said of scrib- 
bling generally that guz a bu dotra, and the writing of 
fiction had a similar effect on Mr. Crawford. As 
Mr. Isaacs was suggested by the story of Mr. Jacobs, 
a diamond dealer of Simla, so was Dr. Claudius by 
events which actually occurred, if not under precisely 
the same circumstances as in the narrative. Mr. 
Isaacs appeared just a year ago, while the author was 
busied in writing articles on Indian architecture. To 
secure the copyright, he made a journey to Canada, 
and then, on his return to Boston, undertook The 
Roman Singer for the editor of the A//antic Monthly. 
Begun in January, this novel was completed in the 
following month, and on the appearance and success 
of Dr. Claudius the author went to his natural home 


| in Italy, and drifted in the hottest weather to Sorrento. 


Indian | seashore. 


At Sorrento he did his day’s work every day on the 
He swam before luncheon, and rowed 
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when work was over; but in the meanwhile he wrote 
his last new novel, To Leeward, dealing with what 
may be roughly called the young lady philosophy of 
the period.— London World. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. The Ship and Ice 


Journals of Lieutenant-Commander George W. | 
DeLong, U. S. N., edited by his wife, Emma | 


DeLong. Illustrated. 2 volumes, 850. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $6.75 ; by mail, $7.50. 


its sad force, the complete story of the voyage of the 
steamer Jeannette, 
compilation from the private journals and letters of 
Lieutenant-Commander DeLong, and the testimony 
of the survivors of the expedition,” 
most fitly introduced with a brief sketch, by the editor 
herself, of the brave fellow who was throughout the 
spirit of the enterprise, ‘‘ with special reference to the 
qualities of character and education of circumstances 
which led directly to his proposal of an Arctic expedi- 
tion.” 


Probably no man in the American Navy was better | 


fitted in all respects for such an undertaking than was 


DeLong, and this is made evident to us on every page | 


of the extracts from the journals and logs ; and though 
the expedition proved a failure, in the most pathetic 


sense of the word, we cannot count that a total loss | 
which brings out so clearly a character worthy of being | 


made, in its faithful and devout following of what 


seemed to be duty, an example for present and future | 
| Lord Lytton, by his son, the Earl of Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), a voluminous work, as thoroughly charac- 


generations of American boys, 
The details of the expedition have for the most part 


been made public in the daily press, but the interest | 
which has been taken in the story from the first now | 


receives a fresh impulse. Every preparation was 
made, under DeLong’s careful and painstaking super- 
vision, and the organization was as nearly perfect as 
possible when, on July 8, 1879. they sailed from San 
Francisco. In the letters which DeLong was able to 
send to his wife up to the time of entering Behring's 
Strait, we find careful descriptions of the ship and her 
company. He seemed to feel that the individual parts 
of the necessary intricate organization were as accu- 
rately fitted together as could be, and he hopefully 
remarks, “ With God's help we shall do something, 
however small.” 

The running narrative of the events of the two years 


that followed is remarkably complete in its account | 
of their every day life, their experiences and dis- , 


coveries, their hopes and fears ; with here and therea 
bit of lively description or vivid word-painting, all 
serving to hold the reader’s attention closely. In 
their long and trying drift in the ice from September, 
1879, until the sinking of the ship in June, 1881, the 
monotony of the situation grew gradually more and 
more intense, broken chiefly by their anxiety for the 
safety of the vessel; and the value of the careful 


organization became most evident in the unanimity | 


with whichall workedandenduredtogether. DeLong’s 


sturdy spirit unquestionably went far to sustain all, and | 


it is touching to note how, concealing the depression | : 
| ality we can now see came to him by inheritance; 


| he was as surely moulded by his ancestors as Byron 


and disappointment which he must have experienced 
at his inability to accomplish anything during the 
whole of the year 1880, he was ready, at the beginning 
of the new year, with his men, “ to face the future with 





For the most part a “careful | 


the narrative is | 


_ a firm hope of doing something worthy of themselves 


and of the flag which floated over them.” 
How nobly he struggled to perform his duty is 
known to every one. Mindful of everything that 


| devolved upon him, even the entries in his journal are 
| made with the same graphic precision, to which the 


reader becomes thoroughly accustomed. Theirtremen- 


| dous exertions, hardships, and privations, the divisions 


of the company, the loss of one after another of his 
comrades, are carefully noted, though with never a 
word of final discouragement; and the _ fac-simile 
reproduction of the last page of the journal is in itself 
enough to inspire one with feelings of the deepest 


| respect for a man who could write his last words so 
An important addition to the history of American un- | cleasty and oo uncomplsiningty. 
dertakings is at hand in the two large volumes in | ‘ 

: “ | encesof Nindemann and Noros, of the party under 
which Mrs. Emma DeLong gives to the world, in all | esof N ard 


The story is completed by an account of the experi- 


Melville, and the search for and discovery of the bodies 
of DeLong and those who died with him. And the 
wife of DeLong bravely closes her final chapter with 
the words: ‘Sacrifice is nobler than ease, unselfish life 
is consummated in lonely death, and the world is 
richer by this gift of suffering.” — 7he Christian Union. 


LORD LYTTON'S LIFE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LyTTon. By his son. 
With portraits and illustrations. Volume 1 (con- 
taining volumes | and 2 of the English edition). 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.20; by 
mail, $2.35. Franklin Square Library, 2 vol- 
umes, 15 cents each; by mail, 18 cents. 


The Harpers have just published in their Franklin 
Square Library the first and second parts of the Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, 


teristic of its subject as anything that ever came from 
his pen, and we are inclined to think a permanent 
addition to English literary biography. It is the 
third work of the kind that has been published within 
the last two or three years, the first being the curious 
confession of Carlyle, and the second the manly 
memoir of Trollope, and it is certain to attract a great 
deal of attention, part y on account of the celebrity 
which stil! attaches to the name of Bulwer, and partly 
on account of the difference between his life and au- 
thorship and the life and authorship of Trollope and 
Carlyle, who in a certain sense were writers from 
necessity, while he was in every sense a writer from 
choice. What we may think of this work when it is 
finished, and we have read it asa whole, we cannot 
fully determine now ; but, judging by the portions be- 
fore us, itcan hardly fail to be very interesting to literary 
readers. Lord Lytton’s Autobiography, which cov- 
ers the first twenty-three years of his life, is frankly 
and simply written—simply, that is, for so conscious 
and mannered a person as he was all his life. If we 
learn nothing else from this autobiography, we cer- 
tainly learn that the child Edward George Lytton 
Bulwer was the father of the man who was by turns 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and lastly the first Earl of 
Lytton. What seemed an artificial style to the world, 
which knew him only through his writings, we now 
know to be the natural expression of his mind. 
Much that was curious if not singular in his person- 


was, and, like Byron, he repeated in his life their 
peculiarities and infelicities. The story of his child- 
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hood was a happy one, for well-born he was idolized 
by his mother, and clever from his cradle his genius 
was allowed to have its own affluent way. He was 
one of the favored few who seem to be born to be 
authors. He had an unconquerable desire for dis- 
tinction, and with it the unwearying industry, the 


endless capacity for labor—by which alone distinc- | 


tion is to be achieved. What he published is little 
compared to what he wrote, and what he wrote is 
nothing to what he planned. 
his time was so fertile in conception as he, and few 
writers of any time so careful and painstaking. 
Nothing left his hand until it was as perfect as he 
could make it. Astudent from his youth, he was in 
the best sense of the term a man of the world, and 
more than that, he was a manly man. His autobiog- 
raphy is no doubt a conscious production ; it was not 
written upon impulse, but after serious reflection ; 
but it is genuine and honest work for all that, and 
could no more have been written by the dandy he 
appeared to bethan Childe Harold could have been 


No English writer of | 


written by the dandy that Byron appeared to be. | 
The reign of the fourth George was an age of veneer | 


and lacquer, and not to remember that fact is to be 
as unjust to Bulwer and Disraeli as to Byron and 
Moore. Other times, other manners. What we like 
in this Autobiography of Lord Lytton is the sincerity 
with which it is written, and which is not to be de- 
spised because it is of an old-fashioned kind. It is 
not brutal, like the sincerity of Carlyle, nor bluff, 
like the sincerity of Trollope, but it is trustworthy 
and gentlemanly. Itis too soon, as we have already 
said, to express a decided critical opinion as to what 
this voluminous work will be when it is completed, but 
itis not too soon toexpress the opinion that we have 
expressed in regard to the personality of the writer, 
as manifested therein, and to indicate the direction of 
his powers, which were largely made up of social ob- 
servation and penetration.—Mail and Express. 


ARIUS, THE LIBYAN. 


Arius, THE Lispyan. An Idyl of the Primitive 
Church. 1t2mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Arius, the Libyan, is called ‘a theological novel ” 
by an approving critic who holds a position of authority 
in matters of theology; but if even he ‘‘ would not 
want to be answerable for either the theological or 
historical accuracy of the book,” what can the secular 
mind do but assert its preference for dates not a cen- 
tury out of the way, and for such grouping ard ren- 
dering of facts as shall bear some relation to the 
accepted accounts of history? The Codex Alexan- 
drinus which the story makes the gift of the betrothed 
of Arius to him, “‘ bearing yet upon its priceless pages 
the indorsement of Arius,’’ was not written for at 
least a hundred years after his death. Besides, we 
hold it a duty to insist that words shall be used in 
their accepted meanings. That cannot be an zdy/ 
which contains two deaths at the stake, the whole of 
the Nicene Council, and the death of Arius after his 
long imprisonment. Only two or three chapters have 
anything idyllic about them, and the rest makes no 
subject for a novel. The author's strong admiration 
for the sturdy self reliance of Arius makes his story 
forcible, but it would have been much more to the 
purpose to have studied the subject more thoroughly 
and then have made a biographical sketch. To par- 
cel out long discussions between sundry interlocutors, 
and to call Athanasius “a beautiful young man,” 
does not make a novel.— 7%e Nation. 


THE BREAD WINNERS. 


THE BREAD WINNERS. A Social Study. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


Praise and unstinted praise should be given to The 
Bread Winners. Itis a straightforward story, with 
sufficient dramatic incident to make it interesting. 
In fact, this novel, the production of an anonymous 
author, has that precise quality which renders it 
acceptable to the publisher and readers—accuracy 


| of portraiture. 


Whether it be the coarser traits of Maud Matchin 
or the refined elegance of Alice Belding, a few well- 
expressed sentences give us these portraits more 
strikingly than had their semblances been conveyed 
in a dozen pages. The method of the story is good. 
Side issues there may be, and the introduction of 
characters not essentially necessary to the story, such 
as Mr. Furrey and Miss Dallas, still a few rapid strokes 
of the pen convey their exact descriptions, and these 
are quite strong enough to give them individualism. 

Maud Matchin is undoubtedly an original creation. 
She is a handsome, brazen girl, daughter of a carpen- 
ter in Buffland. She despises her station in life. 
Her education, a common school one, has barely 
fitted her for an occupation she desires to obtain, that 
of assistant in the Buffland public library. Her mind, 
warped by bad reading, is inclined toward romance, 
and conscious of her personal charms, she believes 
that she ought to marry a Prince. Arthur Farnham, 
the rich young man, the aristocrat of Buffland, who 
has been educated at St. Cyrand been in the army, 
is the person on whom Maud's sparkling eyes rest. 
The carpenter's daughter attends Spiritualist seances 
and hears a lot of wicked stuff through Bott, a low 
rascal, who entertains the peculiar theory that a 
woman ought to tell aman herlove. Farnham, inter- 
ested in Maud, has tried to get her a place in the city 
library. She comes to him one day in his hot-house 
and unblushingly tells him of her love for him. Near 
his handsome house on Algonquin avenue only 
sepavated by a lawn, live the Beldings. Alice 
Belding is just from school, and Farnham has a lik- 
ing for her, and this penchant is returned by Alice. 
When Maud tells Farnham, afropos de bottes, that 
she loves him, carried away for the moment by her 
charms, Farnham kisses her, but tells her bluntly 
that ‘‘he does not love her,” but Mrs. Belding sees 
the two, and suffering intense agony from retaining 
a secret she can hardly impart, at last tells a portion 
of it to her daughter Alice. Alice, who is purity her- 
self, is horrified, and declares she will hold no further 
converse with Farnham. Sam Sleeny, a joiner, who 
works for Maud’s father, isin love with Maud, and is 
jealous of Farnham. He has been employed in re- 
pairing Farnham’s hot-house, and has seen Maud 
coming and going into the Farnham garden. Bott, 
the Spiritualist, and one Offitt, a criminal, are both in 
love with Maud. Maud declines Bott's advances, 
but rather listens to Offitt, as she entertains some idea 
of vengeance, directed toward Farnham, who has 
rejected her. Offitt tells the girl some plausible 
stories, and promises her the wealth of the Indies. 
He will take her to Paris and make hera lady. He 
does his best to disgust her with Sleeny, and intimates 
that he will thrash Farnham. Labor riots break out 
in Buffland, and Bott, Sleeny, and Offitt are the lead- 
ers of the Bread Winners. An attempt is made to 
pillage the Farnham house, but the assailants having 
been driven off, they attack the Belding mansion, 
and Farnham, with a squad of old army men, who 
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have enrolled as a squad of police, protect the Beld- 
ings. This act and some personal valor on the part 
of Farnham make Alice relent. Then Offitt, learn- 
ing that Farnham is in the habit of receiving his rents 
late at nights, determines to rob and murder him. 
He takes Sam Sleeny’s hammer and arranges it so that 
it shall appear as if Sam were the assailant, while he 
concocts an ingenious alibi for himself. He goes at 


night, strikes Farnham two blows on the head with | 


Sleeny’s hammer, and leaves him for dead. Offitt 
has secured his plunder. He then hurries to Maud, 
shows her the money, and proposes immediate flight. 
The girl might have run off with them had she been 
able to get her fine clothes, but Maud is afraid of him. 
She is sharp enough to wheedle out of him the fact 
that Farnham has been punished. Sleeny is arrested, 
for Offitt has informed the police that Sam is Farn- 
ham's murderer. Mrs. Belding, who is a rather inqui- 
sitive person, happens to be watching with her opera 
glass the Farnham house when the assault took place 
and has seen the man who entered. He was short 
and dark, while Sam is tall anda blonde. Sam, who 
is charged with the killing of Farnham, escapes from 
prison, and, getting hold of Offitt, strangles him. 
Sam's innocence of murdering Farnham is proved. 
But Farnham recovers and marries Alice, and Sam 
takes Maud for a wife. 


“* Their lives were henceforth bound together for good or evil. We 


may not say how much of good or how much of evil was to be ex- | 


pected froma wedlock between two natures so ill regulated and untrained, 
where the woman brought into partnership the wreck of ignoble ambi- 
tions and the man the memory of a crime.”’ 


The vlot of The Bread Winners has no novelty | 


about it, for it is like a story of Mr. Aldrich’s, but it 
is none the worse for that. The strength of the book 
is in the naturalness of the characters and a thorough 
acquaintance with some of the peculiarities of our 
own people.— Zhe N. Y. Times. 


GUENN. 


GuUENN; A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. By 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, author of One Sum- 
mer, 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1 35 ; 
by mail, $1.50. 


Miss Howard’s story of Guenn is undoubtedly a 
powerful book, and what is of scarcely less importance, 
a carefully written one. It proceeds on what might, 
almost, be called the American plan; a single central 
idea of arather abnormal cast, the result of inven- 
tion rather than observation, out of this central idea 
all the resulting situations are carefully to be evolved. 
In this case, the conception, an eminently original 
one, is that of a painter, who has waited through a 
good many rather unsatisfactory years to recognize 
his natural bent; and having once recognized it, twists 
all the threads of life with this one chord of artistic 
achievement, which isto draw him upto heaven. For 
the sake of this, he succeeds in making himself agree- 
able, nay, fascinating, to almost allhis fellow-crea- 
tures, more especially the heroine, without himself 
caring for one of them one jot or tittle. The stage, 
on the other hand, where this hero of art is to act out 
his design, is the seacoast of Britanv. Of course, 
like everyone but Macaulay and Freeman, Miss 
Howard mis-spells this name Brittany, forgetting 
Britannia. Here, of course, the act is all memorial 
and constructive, not inventive; and this is the other 
part of the American novel, that the surroundings are 


to be some peculiarly quaint or peculiarly novel, a | 


peculiarly racy kind, calculated to test the author's 
observation rather than his invention. 


‘‘youth, beauty and clean linen.” 
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sure to be, in this encounter of one abnormal theme 
without exceptional surroundings, a feeling of ten- 
sion and anxiety all through the book. The characters 
and scenes frequently excite our interest, but it is hard 


| to give them our sympathy, and the duty of the author 


to make her heartless artist and her Old World Bre- 
tons always act in character gives her descriptions and 
reflections an inflexibility, like a coat of mail, stub- 
born, however closely the links fit. In Miss Howard's 
story she has taken the pains to keep the quaint from 
sinking into the grotesque, or the strange become the 
monstrous. But after all, did not Hamor desire to be 
thankful when he had left Brittany forever ? Was not 
Guenn well delivered of Hamor even by death? Is 
it not a mercy—we speak in seriousness—that there 
are not many Hamors, not many, and only one Plou- 
vemec? We must especially protest against Miss 
Howard's introducing French or Breton words solid 
into her text, with no distinction of type, and where 
English words would do just as well. Isrogue any 
gain on bait; or gars on lad; or chemin creux on 


| hollow way ; or coiffe on head-dress, or on the good 


English coif; and above all, revenauts over ghosts ? 
The author's English does not need any such addi- 
tions to its vocabulary.—Soston Aavertiser. 


ROSSMOYNE. 


RossMOYNE. By The Duchess. 16mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker; cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents ; paper covers, 18 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 


For persons of an austere and solemn turn the author 
of Molly Bawn has little or no sympathy. To her 


| the purely intellectual is as if it were not; she recks 


not of higher duties and developments ; she is averse 


| from Schopenhauer, and modern music, and First 


Principles, and that intimate alliance of passion with 


| science—of blackboard and hymeneal altar, so to 
| speak—which counts for so much in the romance of 
| the Higher Culture. These things, and the “ effect of 


which they produce, have no place in her 


gravity” 
With the gifted essayist, she 


theory of existence. 


| speaks to bachelors and maids—vwirernibus puerisque, 


and life to her is like love in a play—a rapture of 
Her girls are all 
pretty and amorous, and her boys are all amorous 
and brave; her widows are only widows for the 
nonce; the voice of the turtle is heard whenever she 
sits down to write. She has read the works of Miss 
Broughton, and been taken with the manner of them, 


so that she writes habitually in the present tense 


(which is a nuisance), and is now and then addicted 
to skittishness in the way of personal comment 
(which is a pity). But, unlike her great instructress, 
she is neither cruel nor tragical. Her heroines do not 
die of peculiar passion or a rival's perfidy; her 
heroes are neither monstrous nor disappointing. She 
is too fond of sweethearting to mar its course by any 
violent interference ; she |. kes her boys and girls too 
well to break their happiness by any tragical imperti- 
nence whatsoever. She means them to be blessed, 
and blessed (if we remember aright) they invariably 
are. She sets them down, ‘by one, by two, by 
three,” in some pleasant country house, rich in 
greenery without and convenient window-seats 
within. She dresses them delightfully, brews them 
wonderful afternoon tea, endows them with all 
manner of graces and attractions, fills their hearts 
with love and their mouths with light banter and 
quotations from the poets; and, after a certain 


The result is | amount of probation—with wonderful firelight effects 
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in cosy drawing rooms and ecstacies of ‘‘ moonlight 
and feeling’’ in enchanted summer woods—she 
organizes a general wedding, and marries you off her 
six couples out of hand. Everybody is happy, and 
everybody deserves his happiness; and it is all so 
pleasantly imagined and so prettily done that for the 
moment incredulity is impossible, and only when the 
book is shut and put away does reason reassert itself, 


and you perceive thatin heaven and earth there are | 


more things—a great many more—than are dreamed 
of in the philosophy of Universal Flirtation she 
affects. 

In Rossmoyne, her latest novel, she has expounded 
this philosophy more conipletely than in any other of 
her works. Itis a paroxysm of sweethearting three 
volumes long. As may be imagined, a prodigious 
amount of love-making of all sorts—peculiar, in 


soliloquy ; dual, in sequestered woods and magic | 
gardens; collective, in firelit drawing rooms and at | 


charades, and during games of lawn tennis—is 
achieved by everybody. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that much of it is (in its way) quite natural and 


good ; the author knows all about sweethearting and | 


the ways of sweethearts, and her best love-scenes are 


touched with a tact, an eloquence of feeling, a knowl- | 


edge of the species and the individual, which make 


them, even in the iron age we adorn, appropriate and | 
But she has | 


a way of writing about the nothings that are all the | p , 
| servation of nature and humanity that takes note of 


attractive reading. Plot she has none. 


world to persons in love, which is, so far as we know, 


peculiar to herself. Added to this, her powers of | 
Hers is a flattering | 


1 Ytraiture are considerable. 
brush, of course; but she works with real dexterity, 
differentiating her characters with much skill, and 
with a kindly enthusiasm for what is amiable and 
pretty, which seldom fails to awaken a correspond- 
ing sentiment in her readers. 
lively talk, its pretty heroines, its gallant heroes, its 
marvellous moonlights, its kindly 


the life zsthetic and the life according to Herbert 
Spencer alike, is a pleasant and exhilarating book. 
Above all, for bachelors and maids, and such, what- 
ever their age and station, as have not yet ceased to 


take an interest in what happens when (as a great | 


and noble writer has put it) in the morning of Life 


the Truthful woos the Beautiful, and their offspring is | 


Love.— The Saturday Review. 


TO LEEWARD. 


To LEEwARbD. By F. Marion Crawford. 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Mr. Crawford's novel, To Leeward, is very sad. A 
beautiful, red-haired woman, given to reading phil- 
osophy, talking absurdly and dissecting her own 
emotions, marries a good, honorable, refined gentle- 
man who loves her devotedly and trusts her entirely. 
She dislikes his serenity, his trust in her, and his good- 
ness, Shedesires jealousy, passion and constant excite- 
ment. She is recklessly selfish, and after a few months 


of married life runs away with a man who suits her. | 


He has notime to tire of her, for the husband shoots 
them both ; the wife is killcd, the lover recovers, writes 
novels and smokes cigarettes as he did before the acci- 
dent. The story is disagreeable, but can hardly be 
called immoral, for the heroine’s guilt and its awful 
consequences are vividly portrayed, and virtue is 
always commended. Diana, the sister of the betrayed 
husband, is a woman of the noblest type, and she is 
made far more attractive in every way than the red- 
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| THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT, 





Rossmoyne, with its | (> ; , 
| this realism Miss Jewett possesses to a degree of ex- 


humor, its | 


undaunted love-making, its shameless disregard for | writer of fiction. 


Number 18. 


haired sinner, whose “‘ vitality’ becomes rather tire- 
some. Mr. Crawford indulges in some commonplace 
moralizing, but he also says fresh and good things, and 
he acknowledges that it is easy to moralize, but hard 
to live. He dissects and analyzes emotion, and tries 
to explain the crimes and passions that he uses in his 
fiction. His novel will probably do no harm, for he 
certainly frowns upon the faithless wife, and no sane 
woman could wish to be in her place, but it can do no 
good, and it seems a pity that he has written it. Dr. 
Claudius is much more agreeable and healthful, and 
The Roman Singer much more powerful. To Lee- 
ward is a fanciful title, suggesting the wreck of the 
lives that were like great ships without an anchor, that 
had no master who could beat to windward, and so 
perished miserably on the lee-shore of selfishness and 
unbelief.— Boston Advertiser. 


MISS JEWETT’S STORIES. 


AND FRIENDS 


ASHORE. By Sarah O. Jewett. 18mo. Sold by 


John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The charm of Miss Jewett’s stories is not easily de- 
fined, but we think it may be attributed to the author's 
sincerity of purpose, to the almost unequalled sim- 
plicity of her art of expression, and to a loving ob- 


all the little details of life without crowding or con- 
fusing the artistic inspiration which gives unity and 
harmony to each one of these inimitable sketches. 
There is a sort of realism that may properly be styled 


| poetical, the realism of an imagination which does 


not pass the border of the actual, but which limits 
itself to classifying and combining impressions, and 


cellence never before attained by any American 
If we are reminded by the tales in 
this author’s new volume ( The Mate of the Day- 
light, and Friends Ashore), of the short stories of 


| Tourguéneff, the idea is suggested by a similarity of 


method rather than by any intellectual affinity. But 
Tourguéneff never wrote anything finer than are in 
their way, A Landless Farmer, A New Parishoner, 
and An Only Son. The whole spirit and out- 
ward semblance of distinctive New England rural 


| life are wrought into these exquisite studies—all its 


stern Puritanism, its hardness which is made abso- 
lutely picturesque, and its undercurrents of grim 
humor, of sublime self-reliance, and of deep-reaching 
pathos. The portrayal of character isthat of which only 
the masters of literature have been capable. No space 
is wasted on mere description. The various personages, 
each isolated in his or her own individuality, speak and 
act with an absolute spontaneity that elevates them to 
the rank of intellectual creations. And then how rich 
the rustic dialogue with its keen mother-wit, how exact 
the subtle touches which bring out, one by one, the 
features of a landscape, and all without one super- 
fluous stroke! Sometimes a character is sét forth in 
a dozen lines. When Ezra Allen and Serena Nudd 
meet, ‘‘ his wife, who was a fearful soul and who hated 
a quarrel, escaped with her colander full of dough- 
nuts to the recesses of the pantry, from whence she 
stole a glance now and then at the others, like a dis- 
tressed mouse which had doubts about venturing out 
of its hole.’” And when Serena makes her hypocritical 
appeal, Ezra’s wife was ‘ ready to cry,” and ‘ did not 
see how her husband could be so stony-hearted.” 

She wished she could say something, and knocked 
two pans together fora signal, and then was dread- 
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fully shocked by what she had done. She was not 
very fond of Serena Nudd, and could talk angrily 
about her behind her back, at any time, but being a 
weak little soul,and anxious to avoid contention, 
when there was any danger of getting a blow herself, 
she was ready, being also a woman, to take her com- 
plaining visitor's part. 

Miss Jewett’s retired sea-captains are wholly de- 
lightful, but we do not remember that she has given 
us a character so finely studied as that of Deacon 
Price in An Only Son. But the story from begin- 
ning to end is a masterpiece. We have indicated 
very feebly the merits of Miss Jewett’s work in this 
brief and inadquate notice, which we trust, neverthe- 
less, may lead some, who perhaps do not know of 
her writings by actuai experience, to test their value. 
—Boston Traveller. 


—_ 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


This genial and brilliant author is a rare traveling 
companion, if this handsomely printed volume may 
be depended on in forming an impression of the 
writer's personality. For men are not always true to 
their personality in their books. Mr. Warner, however, 
is too well and widely known to be misunderstood or 
undervalued. Standing quite alone in his delicate, 
subtle vein of wit and playfulness, spontaneous and 
exuberant, yet never offensive or coarse—plainly, the 
well-considered gentleman, the dainty scholar, the 
shrewd observer, the inexhaustible original, who 
never palls or tires his reader. Mr. Warner's sight- 
seeing is brimful of his quiet, quaint, de'ightful wis- 
dom. He avoids the commonplace ruts or tourists, 
finds the picturesque and memorable where others 
would fall upon monotony, and crowds his pages 
with unconscious and spontaneous intelligence and 
vitality. 
ble. Yet it would be an inexcusable misapprehension 
to set him down as a professional wit and humorist. 
For he discloses a fine virile versatility of method 
and observation. Few more impressive or memor- 
able passages of analysis and description can be 


setting at Baireuth. This volume will very likely 
enrich the author's literary reputation and widen his 
his range of readers.— The Churchman. 


SEVEN SPANISH CITIES. 


SEVEN SPANISH CITIES AND THE WAY TO THEM. By | 


Edward Everett Hale. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, g5 cents; by mail, $1.10. 


Mr. Hale spent only seven weeks in Spain, but being 


an experienced traveller, possessing trained eyes and | 
| has hitherto lain in what may be called the old planta- 


knowing what was best worth seeing in that fascinat- 
ing country, he was enabled to accomplish as much 
in seven weeks as many a person lacking his equip- 
ment would have accomplished in seven months. The 
book with the exception of an occasional paragraph, 
is made up of letters which the author contributed to 
a Boston newspaper. 


tonians appreciate and doubtless enjoy, but which 
are lost upon the general reader. 





His spirits are irrepressible and inexhausti- | 


Prepared for the meridian of | 
that city the letters contained allusions which Bos- | 





It is therefure to be | 


regretted that Mr. Hale did not revise what he had 
written before presenting it in permanent form. 
Nevertheless these sketches, to those who are inter- 
ested in Spain, are well worth reading. 

They abound in vivid pictures of what is most dis- 
tinctive and suggestive in Spanish life, and these 
pictures are supplemented by many discriminating 
and incisive observations on the language, literature, 
legends, religion, politics and material resources of 
the land. A thrilling description of a bull fight is 
conspicuous by its absence. One of the most enter- 
taining chapters is devoted to an account of a ride in 
a diligence from Granada to Jaen. Such a journey 
has seldom been described with more animation or 
happier effect. Mr. Hale has not added a great deal 
to the general stock of knowledge concerning Spain ; 
but he has produced a thoroughly readable book of 
travel that cannot fail to accomplish what he had 
hoped for—it will ‘‘ start some other persons’’ on a 
similar expedition.—W. Y. 7ribune., 


AMONG THE HOLY HILLS. 


Hoty Hitis. By Henry M. Field, 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; 


AMONG THE 
D. D. 12mo. 
by mail, $1.25. 


The sacred land of Palestine may be described by 
the traveler ten thousand times and yet never lose its 
interest when an original thinker and observer, and 
withal a Christian heart, tells the story of travel. 
We may have read scores of books on Palestine, auc 
in person spied out the land from Dan to Beersheba, 
and yet we shall go over the ground again in Dr. 
Field’s vivid narrative with all the enjoyment of a 
fresh subject. Dr. Field is not only a Christian thinker 
and observer, but has rare power of expression. The 
ease of his style, its rhythmic flow and its conversa- 
tional simplicity are most attractive, while beneath 
all is a healthfulness of thought and a strong com- 
mon sense, which render him unexcelled, if not un- 
equaled, in telling a pilgrim’s tale. In the volume 
before us he does not enter into questions of arch- 


| gzology and topography, nor address his work to stu- 


dents in these departments, but deals in the more use- 
ful and edifying subjects that touch the heart and 
effect the life of the reader. Hespeaksas a man of 


; C € | large experience and broad views, who holds fellow- 
found than the concluding chapter, in whieh there is | 
a strong and masterly study of Parsifal, in its home- | 


ship with all that is good and true, and is not con- 
tracted in thought or feeling by mere names. He is 
reverent and yet discriminating. Jerusalem, the Sea 
of Galilee, the Jordan, Lebanon, derive new life from 
the touch of his pen and awaken new interest in his 


| observations on them.— 7he /ndependent, 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE Remus, By Joel Chandler 
Harris. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


| Mr. Harris is a man of genius, whether we regard him 


in the light of a humorous story-teller, whose specialty 


tion side of Southern life, or whether we regard him as 
a story-teller pure and simple, with greater possibilities 
than he put forth in his powerful sketch, At Teague 
Poteet’s. He has laid the lovers of folk-lore under 


| an obligation with his Uncle Remus which they will 


not speedily forget, and if they feel one-half the 
admiration they ought to feel for that wonderful old 
American of African descent, they will install him in 
their memories among the curious characters of 
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Shakespeare and Scott. We would rather take our 


chance of being remembered by posterity as the | 
creator of Uncle Remus and the narrator of his myths | 


and legends than as the creator of—but comparisons 
are odious, and we shall not allow ourselves to make 
one here, further than to say that Nights with Uncle 
Remus will live when much of the fictitious and poetic 
writing of America is dead and forgotten.—Maz/ and 
Express. 


THE PARCHMENT SERIES. 


The volumes appearing under this title deserve the 
success which they already seem to have achieved. 
Broadly speaking, they re-introduce us to some mas- 
terpieces of literature in a very attractive dress—to 
be more precise, in all the glory of clear antique 
printing, hand-made paper, and red-lettered vellum 
bindings. Here, for example, one may find Shake- 
speare’s plays, Milton’s sonnets; eighteenth-century 
essays, French lyrics, snatches from Shelley's corres- 
pondence, poems by Tennyson and Poe, the De 
Imitatione Christi, English odes, and Horace in the 
original. In some cases, it should be added, addi- 
tional value is conferred upon the work by new illus- 
trative prefaces and notes, Mr. Saintsbury, perhaps 
the highest authority just now on the history of French 
literature in general, especially that of the middle 
ages, has prepared the volume of French lyrics. His 
grasp of the subject is again shown in the introduc- 
tion, though it seems to us that he does less than 
justice toa once much overrated writer, Malherbe, 
whose exquisite Consolation 4 Monsieur du Peérier on 
the death of a young daughter—the poem containing 
** Et, rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin ”’ 

naturally finds a place in the collection. Mr. Austin 
Dobson brings his wide knowledge of English litera- 
ture to bear upon Eighteenth Century Essays, to 
which, however, he gives a less representative char- 
acter than might have been expected. Excluding the 
grave metaphysical and moral dissertations of the 
Johnsonian period, he confines himself, as a rule, to 
‘“‘sketches of character and manners, and _ those 
chiefly of the humorous kind.”’ Most of his pages, 
therefore, are occupied by extracts from Addison, 
whose Tory Foxhunter, never to be omitted from a 
work like the present with the shadow of justification, 
is cleverly illustrated by Mr. Caldecott in a frontis- 
piece. Doubtless the Rambler and the Adventurer 
are a little too ponderous for nineteenth-century tastes, 
but a few brief selections from such periodicals would 
have increased the historical interest of the volume 
before us without seriously diminishing its readable- 
ness. Be that as it may, Mr. Dobson's collection is 
eminently acceptable, especially as it is accompanied 
by a wealth of elucidation. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
once expressed ‘a doubt whether Shelley’s delight- 
ful essays and letters, which deserve to be read far 
more than they are now, will not resist the wear and 
tear of time better, and eventually come to stand 
higher, than his poetry’; and the cream of what 
elicited this striking eulogium is here re-produced by 
Mr. Richard Garnett. His edition includes two let- 
ters not previously published—one addressed to 
Horace Smith, and the other giving an account of 
little Allegra in her convent.—London Times. 


Hark, the world so loud, 
And they, the movers of the world, so still ! 
—From Bulwer's The Soul of Books. 
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WALL STREET IN HISTORY. 


WALL STREET IN History. By Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


CHAPTER I. 


The origin of this famous street, and its connection 
with the beginnings of our national life and pros- 
perity, are scarcely less interesting to the world at 
large than its more recent financial mysteries, its 
whirlwinds of panic, and its gigantic operations. We 
turn backward but two and one-half centuries to find 
its site a picturesque tangle of underbrush, wild grape- 
vine and tree, animated with untrained bears of a 
shining pitch-black color, hungry wolves, noisy wild- 
cats, and sly raccoons. It will be remembered that 
while the little settlement—the germ of the present 
city of New York—on the extreme southern point of 
Manhattan Island was yet inits helpless infancy, a 
bloody Indian war nearly desolated the whole sur- 
rounding country. The savages were respectfully 
afraid of the fort; but they prowled about in its im- 
mediate vicinity, stealing whatever they could find of 
use to themselves, and scalped every man, woman, 
or child who chanced to stray too far into the woods. 
As the spring of 1644 opened, the few surviving colo- 
nists were in absolute despair. They could not even 
turn their cows and oxen into the fields to nibble wild 
grass with the reasonable hope of ever seeing them 
alive again. Governor Kieft finally issued an order 
for the erection of ‘‘a good solid fence’’ across the 
island, commanding every man who wished his cattle 
pastured in security to appear with proper tools and 
assist in the work. Those who failed to give their 
aid were to be ‘‘ excluded from the privileges of the 
inclosed meadow.”’ This primitive fence was to per- 
form the double duty of keeping the domestic animals 
of the settlement within proper limits, and of checking 
the approach of Indians and wild beasts of the forest. 
It was built on the line of what is now Wall Street, 
and was the initial paragraph, so to speak, of the 
curious chapter of record and story which traces the 
progressive steps of one of the most widely known 
and remarkable localities in the civilized world. * * * 


JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 


Joun BuLL anpD HIS ISLAND. By Max O’Rell. 
Translated from the French under the super- 
vision of the author. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, cloth, 75 cents, paper covers 40 
cents; by mail 5 cents more. 


CHAPTER I. 


John Bullis a large land-owner, with muscular arms, 
long, broad, flat, and heavy feet, and an iron jaw that 
holds fast whatever it seizes upon. 

His estate, which he adds a little piece to day by 
day, consists of the British Isles, to which he has 
given the name of United Kingdom, to make folks 
believe that Ireland is attached to him; the Channel 
Islands ; the fortress of Gibralter, which enables him 
to pass comfortably through the narrowest of straits ; 
and the islands of Malta and Cyprus that serve him 
as advanced sentinels in the Mediterranean. When 
he has Constantinople, which he claims as his due, 
he will be satisfied with his slice of Europe. 

In Egvpt, he is more at home than ever; in that 
country he can rest on his oars for the present. He 
took good care not to invent the Suez Canal; on the 
contrary, he moved heaven and earth to try and pre- 
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vent its being made. 
shareholder, casting his round covetous eyes upon it! 


At the extremity of the Red Sea, at Aden, he can | 
quietly contemplate that finest jewel in his crown, | 


BOOK NEWS. 


Yet behold him now, as a | 


| 


the Indian Empire; an Empire of two hundred and | 


forty millions of people, ruled by princes covered 


with gold and precious stones, who black his boots, | 
| of self-government, there were not wanting people 


and are happy. 

On the West Coast of Africa, he possesses Sierra 
Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, Ascension, 
St. Helena, where he kept in chains the most for- 
midable monarc!. of modern times. In the South, 
he has the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Zululand; 
and he is Protector of the Transvaal. In the East, 
the Island of Mauritius belongs to him. 





In America, he reckons among his possessions | 
| keeps it together. 


Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the West Indies, 


Jamaica, part of Honduras, the Island of Trinidad, | 


English Guiana, Falkland, etc. 

Correctly speaking, Oceania belongs to him en- 
tirely. New Zealand is twice as large as England, 
and Australia alone covers an area equal to that of 
almost the whole of Europe. 

With the exception of a few omissions, more or 
less important, such are John Bull s assets. 

He has acquired all this territory at the cost of 
relatively little bloodshed; he keeps it with an army 
considerably inferior in numbers to that of any of 
the other Great Powers, and partly composed of the 
refuse of society, in spite of which I am not aware 
that at the present moment any of John’s possessions 
are the least in danger. 

“But what shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?”’ says Scripture. 
This is just what John Bull thought, and so in the 
other world he has knocked down to himself the 
kingdom of heaven—in his eyes as incontestably a 
British possession as India or Australia. 

The French fight for glory; the Germans for a 
living; the Russians to divert the attention of the 
people from home affairs; but John Bull is a reason- 
able, moral and reflecting character: he fights to 
promote trade, to maintain peace and order on the 
face of the earth, and the good of mankind in gen- 
eral. If he conquers a nation, it is to improve its 
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conquest of a nation, she sets to work to organize it ; 
she gives it free institutions; allows it to govern 
itself; trades with it; enriches it, and endeavors to 
make herself agreeable to her new subjects. There 
are always thousands of Englishmen ready to go and 


| settle in such new pastures, and fraternize with the 


natives. When England gave her Colonies the right 
to prophesy that the ruin of the Empire must be the 
result. Contrary to their expectation, however, the 
effect of this excellent policy has been to bind but 
closer the ties which held the colonies to the mother- 
country. If England relied merely upon her bay- 
onets to guard her empire, that empire would col- 
lapse like a house of cards; it is a moral force, 
something far more powerful than bayonets, that 


England’s way of utilising her Colonies is not 
our way. To us they are mere military stations 
for the cultivation of the science of war. To her 
they are stores, branch shops of the firm “ John 
Bull and Co.’’ Go to Australia—that is, to the anti- 
podes of London—you will, it is true, see people 
eating strawberries and wearing straw hats at Christ- 
mas; setting aside this difference, you will easily 
be able to fancy yourself in England. 

The Spaniards once possessed nearly the whole 
of the New World; but their only aim being to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their Colonies, they lost 
them all. You cannot with impunity suck a Colony’s 
blood to the last drop. 

It is not given to everyone to be a Colonist. 

John Bull is a Colonist, if ever there was one. 


| This he owes to his singular qualities,—nay, even 


condition in this world and secure its welfare in the | 


next: a highly moral aim, as you perceive. 
me your territory, and I will give you the Bible.” 
Exchange no robbery. 

John is so convinced of his intentions being pure 
and his mission holy, that when he goes to war and 
his soldiers get killed, he does not like it. In news- 
paper reports of battles, you may see at the head of 
the telegrams: ‘‘ Battle of So many of the 
enemy killed, so many British massacred.” 

During the Zulu war, the savages one day sur- 
prised an English regiment, and made a clean sweep 
of them. Next day, all the papers had: ‘ Disaster 
at Isandula; Massacre of British troops; Barbarous 
perfidy of the Zulus.” Yet these excellent Zulus 
were not accused of having decoyed the English into 
a trap: no, they had simply neglected to send their 
cards to give notice of their arrival, as gentlemen 
should have done. That was all. It was cheating. 
As aretaliatory measure, there was a general demand 
in London for the extermination of the enemy to the 
last man. After all, these poor fellows were only 


‘*Give 


defending their own invaded country. The good | 


sense of England prevailed, however, and they were 
treated as worsted belligerents. England, at heart, 
is generous ; when she has conquered a people, she 
freely says to them: “I forgive vou.’’ Above all 
things she is practical. 


When she has achieved the | 


to defects which are peculiarly his own. 

Itis this John Bull, this personage who plays so 
important a part in the world, and whom you meet 
in every corner of the globe, that*we purpose ob- 
serving athome. * * * 
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NEWS. [Number 18. 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR FEBRUARY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year. 


Our Live Men and Women, 


roc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50c. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipgz Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipz Awake has reached 
its present high position.”"—Christian Standard and Home FYournai. 

“‘ Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 


lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,’’— Commercial Bulletin. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESS! 








“The Weekly Call.” 


FRESH. ORIGINAL. PIQUANT. 


Heartily Endorsed by the Press, 
And as Heartily Approved by the People. 


A LITERARY AND HUMOROUS PAPER 


Combined. Ably and Discriminatingly Edited and 
_ Especially Adapted to Family Reading. 


Its “ Accidentally Overheards” are the best original bits of humor 
in the world; but if your heart issour, your soul bitter, your mind weak, 
your skull thick, you have no use for THE WEEKLy CALL. Price 5 
Cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of the Weekly Call, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Does Advertising Pay? 
PHILADELPHIA, January 22, 1884. 
Robert S. Davis, Esq., Proprietor of the Weekly Call: 
Dear Sir :—From a single advertisement inserted in THE WEEKLY CALL we have received 
one hundred and twenty-three postals in reply, from every section of the country. 
Yours, very truly, 
JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 
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Sauveur School 


Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. 
FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 
French Lectures Weekly. 


Numerous Conversation Classes 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 
For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million | 


Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 


for their support should insure his life for their 


benefit. 
BATES & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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A. G. Cleaned & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


‘ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UpriGHT 


| Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 


_ higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





